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(1923, pp. 156, 164) thus states her view of the necessary qualifications for
such officers:
"The probation officer has the twofold task of discovering human forces and of
directing them into the conquest of delinquency.,.. There is no excuse for their not
knowing the elements of biology, psychology, sociology, and the facts of mental
hygiene. They should be social physicians, and their attitude should be that of the
social worker, he who builds up social relationships. They should have .respect for the
worth, dignity, and integrity of human personality. They should use knowledge, not
force, in the solution of their problems. They should believe in miracles, those daily
miracles of the reconstruction of broken lives.*'
So, too, the personnel of correctional institutions and special schools
for delinquents should, like the probation officer and the judge, be suffi-
ciently trained in the elements of psychology and the social sciences to
understand the nature of the task before them. But, in addition, each of
these individuals must, like the good physician, be able to heal himself.
That is, these workers need to be emotionally well balanced; they must
possess a sound sense of security, be free from disturbing compensatory
patterns, and especially free from hidden aggressive or sadistic complexes
which are likely to interfere with sympathetic treatment of their charges.
Wider implications of delinquency in the community. Not only is the
total cost of delinquency high, but it is clear that individualized treat-
ment of the kind described in various research projects is out of the
question at present. (See Shaw, 1930; and Healy and Bronner,-1936.)
In fact, such individual studies as made by Shaw and others, while in-
valuable for a more complete understanding of the cultural and psycho-
logical foundations of misconduct,, do not touch the larger community
problem of prevention. Thousands of dollars were spent for the Healy
and Bronner investigation (1936) and large amounts for the work of
Shaw on Stanley, the Jack Roller (1930). But the impress of these studies
upon any intelligent community organization for prevention of delin-
quency is indirect and long delayed. It is hoped that in time, such re-
search projects will have their beneficial effects. (See Burgess, Lohman,
and Shaw, 1937; and Alinsky, 1939.) In closing let us note a few out-
standing points to bear in mind in an attack upon this larger problem.
The high importance of the home in forming the personality of the
child is well recognized, and in the matter of delinquency, as in other
areas of deviant conduct, it is more than evident that the disorganizing
features of contemporary family life will be reflected in misconduct. Mari-
tal conflict and inharmonious atmosphere, overindulgence or overdisci-
pline, and, especially, marked inconsistency of child-training, are doubt-
less much more deleterious than the inadequate incomes which happen
to characterize a large proportion of the families from which our de-